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“We Will Not Be Indifferent To The Fate Of The Polish People" 


Statement by Carroll Reece, Chairman of the Republican National Commitee 


ODAY is May 3 
— Polish Consti- 
tution Day. 
Throughout our 
land Polish citizens 
and Americans of 
Polish descent, are 
uniting to honor the 
event, and I am sure 
that millions of Amer- 
icans wish to unite 
with me in tribute to 
a brave and glorious 
Ally on this occasion. 


In the Congress of 
the United States, 
may well rest the hope 
of a new Poland, free 
to return to its cher- 
ished constitution. To 
that end, let us who 
are Poland’s friends pledge our untiring devotion. 

In today’s observance, Poland’s citizens and friends 
are uniting in deep disillusion and bitterness, Theirs 
was the first of the lands to resist the invasion of Hitler, 
the first to experience his orgies of slaughter and 
inhumanity. 

Poland had been guaranteed aid and political and 
territorial integrity. Yet today no land suffers under 
worse extremities. Its territory is partitioned. Its people 
languish under a terror of secret police and under a 
government not of their own choosing. They suffer 
under famine conditions worse even than those of the 
conquered Axis. Our fellow citizens of Polish descent 
are terrified for the fate of their relatives and friends— 
if, indeed, they do not already mourn that fate. 

No nation fought more gallantly; in no country was 
resistance to the oppressor more complete and vigorous. 

Poland was the only conquered nation in which the 
German could find no Quisling; could set up no puppet 
government. On the contrary, a secret Polish state 
remained in being in spite of the death camps and the 
cunning torture and the campaign of atrocities of the 
Gestapo. That secret state had its armies, its assembly, 
its judicial procedure and its schools. Every member 
of it walked in danger of his life. 


Carroll Reece, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 


“The Pole, though he is famed in all the nations of 
the earth, 

For loving more than life itself the country of his 
birth; 

Yet he is ready to depart and to the world’s end go 

And live the weary length of years in misery and 
woe, 

Fighting against the might of men and destiny’s 
cruel hand, 

That through the storm this hope may shine: I serve 


my fatherland.” 
—Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855) 


This was in the Polish tradition. Through an un- 
happy history, though the battleground of Russia and 
Germany, Poland always has been gallant in her adver- 
sities. No power ever has been able to shake Poland's 
will to resist and maintain her tradition and culture. 

This country of ours shares in the responsibility for 
Poland’s misery. The decisions of an American Presi- 
dent, taken alone and in secret, determined the fate of 
Poland. There was never a chance given to the American 
or Polish people to express their feelings as to the justice 
or the iniquity of the course pursued. That course was 
taken for expediency, and a gallant and faithful ally was 
sacrificed. 

We feel the guilt for this share in responsibility be- 
cause the decisions were taken in our name. This is the 
earnest: we will not be indifferent to the fate of the 
Polish people; we will be alert to every possibility for 
the righting of their wrongs; we will maintain this pur- 
pose until Poland is free—until Poland can follow her 
peaceful pursuits under a government genuinely of the 
choice of her people. 

For my part, I share with our fellow citizens of Polish 
descent the sadness they feel today. I urge all Ameri- 
cans to join with me in the pledge of unremitting purpose 
to aid wherever I can in bringing Poland to a happier 
existence—to her share in the Victory for which she 
already has paid so dearly. 
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General Bor-Komorowski Hailed as A Symbol of Polish Freedom 


Lieut. General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, Commander-in-Chief of all Polish Armed Forces, who led the Warsaw Uprising in August-September 1944, 

poses on the step of the Holy Trinity Church in Chicago, Illinois following a service commemorating the 155th anniversary of the Polish Third of May 

Constitution. He is flanked by H. E. Jan Ciechanowski, former Polish Ambassador to the United States (right) and by Charles Rozmarek, President of 
the Polish National Alliance and of the Polish American Congress. 


HEN President Roosevelt said that Poland was 

the inspiration of nations, he paid tribute to the 

Polish Nation’s uncompromising determination to 
battle until death for real independence, sovereign and 
unfettered. 


One tangible, active expression of Poland’s fighting 
Spirit was the Polish Home Army. Organized in the 
incredibly difficult conditions of occupation and Ger- 
man terror, under the very noses of the: Nazi hangmen, 
the Polish Home Army was able to generate such power 
of resistance that it swept the Polish nation to battle 
for its capital, for the heart of Poland—for Warsaw. 


The sacrifice of the Home Army, composed of the very 
flower of the Polish nation, was made in the name of 
ultimate victory for the United Nations. When General 
Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Polish Home Army and of all Polish Armed Forces, 
gave the command for an armed rising of Warsaw, he 
did so within the framework of the action of the Allied 
forces on the Eastern Front. The Allied side on the 
Eastern Front was represented by the Soviet army, 
which in its radio broadcasts had repeatedly called upon 


the Polish nation for active cooperation. Warsaw joined 
the fight against the Germans to take an active part in 
winning the war. For 63 days it bled cruelly. Only 
rubble and devastation unparalleled in history remained 
to show for its pains. This Polish contribution was made 
to bring about a joint victory whose aims are contained in 
the Atlantic Charter and in the declarations of the 
leaders of the United Nations. 


Unfortunately, the agreements of the Yalta Conference 
have bitterly disappointed Polish hopes. Instead of inde- 
pendence won by the greatest sacrifices, the United 
Nations have created a fiction of sovereignty, placing 
Poland completely under the control of a foreign power, 
foreign agents and foreign police. The heroic former 
soldiers and officers of the Home Army are hunted in 
Poland as criminals. When caught, they are shot or 
deported to Siberia where they disappear without a trace. 


Under these circumstances, the presence of General 
Bor-Komorowski in the United States reminds America 
of her debt to a combatant who still awaits the right 


(Continued on page 15) 


“Poland Cannot Become A Communist Country" 


Painting by Jan Henryk Rosen 


Symbolic of Poland's age-long defense of the Faith and civilization, Father Skorupka goes to 
his death leading the Poles in their rout of the Bolsheviks before Warsaw, August 15, 1920. 


Below are excerpts from the joint Lenten pastoral letter of 
the Polish Bishops and Archbishops which has recently reached 
the United States: 

“Our primary task in this historic era is to base the 
new life in Poland on a truly Christian spirit, which has 
its source in the Holy Gospel and whose pulpit is the 
Church. Regimes may and should change. Life itself is 
a continuous strife for ideal aims. This process, how- 
ever, should not destroy religion nor violate moral rules. 
The Church with its culture and its traditions is not an 
enemy of progress ; it will continue to support progressive 
movements, scientific research and a sane evolution. But 
while we endeavor to improve contemporary civilization, 
our efforts must be accompanied by growth of moral 
values. Modern technology should not enslave the soul, 
but on the contrary should intensify our spiritual life. 
It is not most essential to effect revolutionary changes; 


it is more important to improve the 
spiritual point of view. Progress cannot 
become a synonym of Godlessness. It 
should be an incentive for spiritual great- 
ness. A new era without Christianity 
would become an era of enslavement of 
the individual. 

Materialistic philosophy is competing 
| with Christianity and is endeavoring to 
$ become the sole educator of future gen- 
erations. Its one aim is the increase of 
material wealth. Materialistic civiliza- 
tion is being constructed without the in- 
spiration of religion and of moral law. 
Materialism denies the existence of God: 
it has rejected the concept of an immortal 
soul and of a supernatural order. It does 
not believe in an eternal goal, it belittles 
religion and is bitterly opposing the 
Catholic Church. А flood of materialistic 
revolution is spreading all over the world. 


We would assume a heavy responsi- 
bility in the face of God if we were not 
to use the power of our mission of 
_ shepherds to protect the soul of the 
‚ Polish nation against the danger of mate- 

rialistic civilization. Poland must be a 
modernized country, a country where 
justice and general welfare reign, en- 
riched by scientific and technical achieve- 
ments, a civilized country wisely organ- 
ized and ruled. Poland. however, cannot 
be a Godless country. Poland cannot 
break her links with the Christian world. 
Poland cannot betray its Christian heri- 
tage. Poland cannot become a commu- 
nist country. Poland must remain a 
Catholic country. 


We' are, therefore, appealing to Polish 
souls and to Polish hearts. Do not tol- 
erate the creation of a rift between the 
nation and the Church. Do not waste the 
spiritual heritage of our forefathers. Our 
religious life must be strengthened by 
Christian law, by Holy Sacraments and 
by God's Grace. 


We want to pay the highest tribute to 
the sacred memory of Bishops, of priests 
and of all loyal Christians who have en- 
dured terrible hardships in prisons and in 
concentration camps and have died gladly for Christ, for 
the Church and for a Catholic Poland. They died with 
a serene courage akin to that of the first martyrs. Let 
us hope that their merits and their prayers will bring 
a revival of faith in our fatherland. 

But, although we pay homage to the heroism, silent 
sacrifices, and everyday virtues of all countless victims, 
we must warn you of a general lowering of morals in 
private and public life. Debauchery and self-indulgence 
are taking the place of Christian chastity. Intemperance 
endangers the health of our nation. 

We also should cleanse public life in Poland of dis- 
honesty, treachery and of gangsterism. Personal pro- 
perty should be respected, stolen articles must be 
restored to their owners. Private and public institu- 


(Continued on page 14) 


GERMAN PRIESTS IN THE DACHAU CONCENTRATION CAMP 


by GUSTAW MORCINEK 


HE French Catholic priests in the Dachau concen- 

tration camp did not seem to take their role too 

seriously. At least that was the impression I 
received after the Americans came to our camp. I got 
entangled with a group of American journalists who 
were being taken around by the Reverend Rector 
Franciszek Cegiełka. Father Cegiełka wanted to show 
the correspóndents from overseas Block 18, or rather its 
cramped quarters, its primitive facilities, its storied 
bunks, the overcrowding incomprehensible to West- 
erners. 

The Americans coolly chewed gum, made entries in 
their pads with their Parkers, punctuated their note- 
taking with an occasional O. K., and observed every- 
thing much as a Sunday visitor to the zoo looks at exotic 
animals in the cages. Contrary to our expectations, they 
did not give way to emotion. But they did give way 
to merriment when Father Cegiełka led them to German 
Block 16 to show them the chapel. A Polish priest was 
saying mass. Only a few worshippers were in attendance. 
But under the chapel windows a group of French priests 
was sitting calmly playing cards. Or to be exact, not 
calmly but with the animation typical of Frenchmen. 

Only now did the phlegmatic Americans come to life. 
Apparently they had become interested in the rather 
grotesque picture. A holy mass inside the chapel from 
which the words of a Latin prayer could be heard from 
time to time and under the windows of the chapel a 
group of French priests gustily throwing cards onto 
a table. 

“They Polish priests?" asked one of the correspondents. 

Father Cegiełka was a little flustered. 


“No. French.” , 

“О KS: 

"Maybe they're German?" suggested another news- 
paperman. 


"No, they're French priests! . . . The Germans are 
the sullen ones you see passing by right now." 

The reporters glanced around, muttered their O. К.» 
and resumed their note-taking without interrupting their 
gum chewing. 

About us German priests were stroling in twos and 
threes, sitting on benches under the walls and around 
tables on the Block street. Some were engaged in serious 
conversation, others were reading books. It was apparent 
that in their somewhat somber, slightly worried wav, 
they were experiencing joy at their regained freedom. 

They were obviously irritated by the frank display of 
happiness shown by priests of other nationalities at the 
last minute arrival of the Americans. They were incap- 
able of ridding themselves of the stiffness, thinly veiled 
pride or rather vainglory at belonging to a nobler race, 
which had characterized them during more than four 
years in the camp. They regarded their Polish and 
French confreres as would a man who has finally come 
to believe that he belongs to a chosen people, to a 
so-called Herrenvolk, about which he had been told for 
so many years by Nietzsche and later by the commenta- 
tors of Nietzsche. One felt very plainly that they looked 
upon all non-Germans as upon rabble forced upon them 
from all ends of Europe and whose presence they had 
to suffer with a sour and sometimes contemptuous smile 
because somewhere in the Bible there was mention of 
love of neighbors, because it was required by the camp 
Kammeradschaft and finally because it was willed by the 
camp authorities. 


The camp authorities and their orders are sacred—so 
sacred that all discussions intended to disprove their 
sanctity are sacrilege and heresy. 

One of the German priests condemned to a stay in the 
camp for having questioned, in private conversation, 
Hitler's ability to be a father and even a husband, boasted 
before Polish priests that his brother had machine 
gunned Polish Boy Scouts during the Polish campaign 
of 1939. 

"He set up the machine gun and trrrrrrr! It was all 
over!” 

“What? The brother of a priest? And you, a priest, 
speak of it just like that, without emotion? Why, it’s 
a crime!” 

“What crime? My brother had his orders. So he 
carried them out,” he stated with unconcealed surprise 
that something so obvious could be disputed. There- 
after he treated us as not quite normal people who really 
belonged to the “Untermensch.” 

The camp authorities in Dachau began to dabble in 
humanitarian methods. One hardly knows what 
prompted them to do it! Was it the pressure of world 
opinion—for certainly it was not that of German opinion, 
or was it the desire to show the “foreign visitors"— 
collaborationist reporters from the occupied countries— 
that concentration camps are centers of pleasant activity, 
humanitarianism, culture, respect for the dignity of the 
individual, etc? 

Suffice it to say that the camp authorities dabbled in 
humanitarianism and arranged first a chapel and later a 
brothel in the camp. The brothel was originally intended 
only for German prisoners, but subsequently as a special 
favor its facilities were extended to prisoners of other 
nationalities, who for the most part boycotted it. The 
chapel in Block 16 was reserved for German priests. 
Neither secular prisoners of all nationalities nor Polish 
priests had access to it. The camp authorities made it 
possible for the German priests to observe this injunction 
by enclosing their Block with barbed wire. Whenever 
new guests appeared in the camp, the camp authorities 
conducted them through the blocks intended as window 
dressing, then took them to the brothel to convince them 
of their humanitarianism and completed the tour with a 
visit to the chapel. The guests smacked their lips approv- 
ingly, nodded with satisfaction and wrote laudatory re- 
ports, proving to the stubborn Belgians, Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen or Italians that prisoners have plenty of 
everything in concentration camps. Not only do they 
have a chapel to take care of their spiritual needs, not 
only do they have a football gridiron, a radio loudspeaker 
in the assembly square, their own orchestra and library, 
but even a brothel. 


And above all, they have a chapel with an altar, with 
crucifixes, with holy pictures, even with ceremonial wine. 

Sometimes the SS men or the camp supervisors would 
come, sit on the window seat without removing their 
caps, smoke cigarettes and mockingly watch the priest 
say mass at the altar. 


German priests did take advantage of their privilege 
and rightly so. But they also respected the wishes of 
their camp authorities. Hence, Polish priests stood 
under the chapel windows that gave out on the street of 
Block 18 and listened to the service from the outside. 
They were not permitted to come inside. They often 


(Continued on page 14) 


ОМЕ ҮЕАКАСО 


by STEFAN KOSSAK 


T was one year ago in mid- 

April 1945 in Holland. Our 

division, the First Polish 
Armored, which under General 
Maczek had fought its way 
from Caen, through Falaise to 
Belgium, Holland and finally 
to Wilhelmshafen, was again 
in action, fighting the Germans 
this time on their own soil. I 
was on my way to Almelo in 
Eastern Holland to file my 
story — an eye-witness report 
of a battle fought by опе 
squadron їп two countries 
simultaneously, the bulk of the 
squadron still being in the 
Netherlands while the right 
wing had entered das Reich. 
Suddenly my Peugeot 202 
stalled. The fifth flat in a 
single day! This was definitely 
too much. Here I was five 
miles from the nearest village. 

The car which had probably 
been stolen by the Germans, $ 
then captured by our tanks @ 
and used by the press, had been 
patiently repaired four times 
that day by Dutch civilians 
who had volunteered for the 
job. Now it could move no further. No cable, no dinner. 
no place to get a little sleep, no one to talk to and no 
one even to blame! 

But no! There was someone coming. There was a 
tank and two armored cars and a jeep and a motorcycle. 
They could be Germans, but they really should not be. 
And even if they were, there was nothing to be done as 
the small convoy was already slowing down with its 
cannon and machine-guns pointed menacingly in my 
direction. 

In the twilight of the early spring evening I could 
make out the Polish Armored Division’s badges on the 
vehicles. And the “52” on the red shields: Second 
Armored Regiment—old friends whom I had neglected 
for the last two months. І was saved and so was my 
story. Soon the car was taken care of and I joined the 
party in the jeep. 

“Tt’s about time,” the Colonel scolded me sarcastically. 
“Youre too late for the Armored Division, now you 
can write only about the infantry.” 

“And you don’t know what you’ve missed,’ said 
Janusz, the quiet, soft-spoken regimental intelligence 
officer. “We have just liberated a Polish women’s 
prisoner of war camp. Sixteen hundred of them, all 
veterans of the battle of Warsaw.” 

It was not fair.» This kidding was being carried too 
far. No one would ever believe such a story. Sixteen 
hundred Polish girls kept as German prisoners of war? 
It was simply ridiculous. Who would have kept them 
here together in one camp? Besides, we had every 
reason to fear that most of these women-soldiers cap- 
tured late in 1944 after the complete destruction of 
Warsaw had been placed in prisons and concentration 
camps. We had reason to believe that the Germans had 


The liberated report to their liberators, the Second Polish Armored Regiment. 


once again violated the international convention govern- 
ing prisoners of war, as well as the surrender terms, and 
had refused to treat the prisoners as soldiers. 

But Janusz was not joking. The Colonel told me the 
whole story in his short, abrupt manner. 

It was two hours before dusk when they had estab- 
lished regimental headquarters in a small Dutch village 
close to the German border, in Ter Apel. The regiment 
had all three of its squadrons out fighting separately and 
they were to remain overnight in their battle areas. 
Headquarters had only one tank and two armored cars 
as protection. And everybody dead tired after a week’s 
hard fighting. Soon after their arrival the Dutchman 
who owned the house selected for headquarters had come 
to them with a queer story. There was, he had said, 
about three miles to the north, on the German side of 
the border, a camp where several hundred women were 
held under heavy guard. The local people thought 
important political prisoners must be confined there. 

Although the whole thing sounded highly improbable, 
the Colonel had believed it was worth investigating. 
“There might be some Poles among them, or it might 
be a Gestapo headquarters.” So after some discussion, 
it was decided to leave only a few men at headquarters 
and set out with the rest to discover the secrets of the 
strange camp. 

They had had to turn off from the main road and cut 
across fields, a really cross-country drive. Nor could 
they go fast as there was real danger of an ambush. 
After all, it was in the midst of the war, in the enemy's 
own territory. It was about twenty minutes before they 
sighted the camp, the big guard tower and the walls 
and hedges. They were met by light fire of machine 
guns and a few automatics. But the Germans were 


entrenched, well protected by the walls and hedges and 
they kept on firing. The small party split into battle 
order and soon was storming the gate. The Germans, 
those who were not killed during the short battle, sur- 
rendered. One Polish armored car advanced slowly 
towards the inner wall of the camp under the protection 
of the guns of the other two armored vehicles. A cor- 
poral jumped out of the car to disarm the Germans. 
Slowly he counted the rifles in Polish: “опе, two, three, 
four..." Suddenly from the other side of the inner 
gate a girl’s shrill voice cried, “My God, there are Poles 
among them!” 

He laughed and corrected her gently, “Yes, we are 
all Poles. Are there any Polish girls here?” 

"Quite a few,” she yelled back. “We are sixteen 
hundred seventy-nine." 

And 1,679 they were. All ages, all sizes, young and 
old. newly born babies and white-haired old women. All 
of them Polish and all from Warsaw. 

"You can't imagine what we felt,” the Colonel said 
with a strange note in his voice. I did not answer. I 
thought my voice might sound even more queer. The 
first meeting of the regular Polish Army, which since 
1939 had been in action and fighting all over the world. 
with the Polish Underground Army, which since 1939 
had waged a hundredfold more risky and more dangerous 
war against the oppressor in Poland under the German 
occtipation. So, finally it had happened. The two fighting 
armies had been united under the most unexpected cir- 
cumstances. One evening in Germany, almost on the 
Dutch frontier, a handful of men had forced an entry 
into the well guarded camp and had liberated women- 
soldiers of the Polish Underground! 

The inner gate had been shattered under the pressure 
from inside. At long last the girls were free and wanted 
to see their liberators, to talk to those who had been 
abroad almost six years. 

Half an hour later a strange and unique parade had 
taken place on the big grounds inside the camp: over 
sixteen hundred girls stood at attention while their 
commandant, a captain in the Polish Army, presented 
them to Colonel Koszutski, commanding officer of the 


Wounded veterans of the Polish Home Army shortly after their liberation. 
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Second Polish Armored Regiment. A Polish flag, which 
the girls had kept hidden from German eyes, was hoisted 
on the high mast from which the German crooked cross 
had till then been flying. 

There was little sleep that night in the regimental 
headquarters. Long whispered conversations could be 
heard all over the place. It was for us a milestone on 
our road to victory, on our road to Poland. The first 
fighting soldiers who had battled the Germans inside our 
country were in touch with us. They were prisoners of 
war, but at least they had been treated as such by the 
Germans who for once had respected not only their 
military status, but their rank. 

Very early the following morning, we were on the 
way to the camp. My Peugeot, its tire already fixed, 
did not let me down. And soon I was challenged in 
Polish by a young voice. A rifle pointed at me made me 
realize that this was no joking matter. The guard was 
a girl of about eighteen, fair haired, blue eyed, clad in 
an American Army tunic with the badges of a corporal 
in the Polish Signal Corps. But the gun was a real 
German gun, which only yesterday had been in the hands 
of a Nazi, now himself a prisoner. 

Inside the camp a most amazing sight met my eyes. 
There were hundreds of girls there. Some in old Polish 
uniforms, others wearing British battle dress, some in 
civilian clothes, quite a few in German gray green blouses 
—but privates, corporals, sergeants and a handful of 
commissioned officers all sported Polish Army badges. 
Not only were they all dressed as soldiers but their 
bearing was equally military. Quite a few wore our 
military cross. It was a real Army camp, only it was 
run by women. The commandant told me the story of 
the camp in her office, where the Polish eagle now 
replaced the "Fuehrer's" picture. All of the girls had 
taken part in the Warsaw Uprising. Some had been 
with headquarters, others had served as messengers, 
nurses, radio. operators and in the supply field; still 
others had been in the fighting units, many of them 
having been wounded in action. All had been captured 
by the Germans aíter the uprising had finally been 
crushed and the city virtually wiped out—and all were 
sent to different camps and finally toward the 
end of 1944 came to the Oberlangen camp. 

There they had formed a battalion com- 
manded by their own officers and guarded by 
a German unit. Several attempts had been 
made by the Germans to treat them as civilians 
and not to respect their rank, but they had been 
thwarted by the girls' firm attitude. Among 
them were invalids who had lost their limbs 
in battle. They were being looked after in a 
hospital staffed by women doctors and nurses. 
There was never any doubt among them that 
the Allies would come, and never any doubt 
that, sooner or later, they would return to a 
liberated and a genuinely free Poland. Most 
of them had lost their relatives. and friends in 
the Warsaw rising, when a quarter of a 
million people were killed by bombs and shells 
or buried alive in the ruins of the burning city. 
But they had never lost their faith in victory 
nor their will to be free. This was a year ago. 

* * * 
The liberation of their country did not mean 
(Continued on page 15) 


N the area stretching from the great curve of the 
Carpathian Mountains to the shores of the Baltic, 
so many types of beautiful Polish peasant costumes 
appear that if one were to count them all their varia- 
tions would run into hundreds. Each type has its own 
range of color, forms and style; while all taken together 
compose a wealth vainly to be sought in other lands. 


'These peasant costumes harmonize with various forms 
of the Polish landscape — dark forests, golden sands, 
green rustling woods, silvery lakes, spacious dales and 
rolling hills, boundless marshes and peat-bogs. They 
do more. As a token of artistic intuition they express the 
national character—its love of vivid color, its artistry 
in ornamentation, its logic in thought and composition, 
and, most significant trait of country folk—its conser- 
vatism. The dress of the Polish peasant has retained 
many features that date back to remote ages. 


The figure of the “рога!” or highlander gives the 
finishing touch to a unique landscape. His dress bears 
the stamp of romance. The feather of a falcon or of an 
eagle adorns his round black hat, the low crown of 
which is surrounded by a string of shells from the Black 
Sea. On his chest a large brass brooch hangs with a 
bunch of trinkets; it has an air of such antiquity that 
investigators have tried to trace it to the fibulae worn 
by the Goths at the time of the barbaric invasions that 
overwhelmed Rome. As a walking stick, the small long- 
handled iron hatchet survives; in olden days it was the 
battle-axe that broke the armors of knights. In perfect 
harmony with the weapon, is an armor-like leather belt 
of great width studded with brass spikes, and woven 
from the wool of his own sheep, the close-fitting trousers 
of white cloth that set off the shape and muscularity 
of his legs. Like the snow of the mountain slopes for 
the crocus in springtime, the white cloth is a perfect 
background for the vivid colors of the ornament em- 
broidered on the troüser front and called "parzenica". 
This ornament is characteristic of the "gorals" and its 
design varies according to the ethnic group to which 
the wearer happens to belong. To complete the cos- 
tume we must add the "serdak" or richly embroidered 
sleeveless sheepskin vest, and a short loose cape of 
grey cloth resting on the shoulders, likewise lavishly 
embroidered, and tastened in front by a broad red ribbon. 
The cut of both these garments is very ancient. Its 
prototype was found in a tomb of the bronze age in 
Jutland, Denmark. 


Nowhere. however, do the features just mentioned 
manifest themselves more strongly than in the ancient 
"gorals" war dance with the hatchets, when the majesty 
oi the mountains and the glare of the fire among the 
dark spruce trees add romantic charm to the spectacle. 
The clash and gleam of the battle-axes, the pistol shots, 
the hissing and whistling, the sudden leaps and bounds 
performed with chamois-like grace, all combine to form 
a whole dominated by an ancient rhythm of chivalry: 
"Hey! I make for the forest, my plume waves and shines, 
I make for the forest, the earth rings as I stride.” Only 
men perform this dance. 


Of all Polish costumes, however, the Cracovian is the 
most popular. Is it because the cloak contains the 
national colors—white and red? Ts it because the cloak 


* Excerpts from Dr. Seweryn's Int-ocuction and Notes in Polish Peasant 
Costumes, published by C. Szwedzieki. Nice, 1939. 


POLISH PES 


by DR. TADEU 


Painting by Zofia Stryjenska 


A Goral or highlander from the Tatra Mountains. A sleeved cape 

profusely ornamented, white trousers of coarse wool, a little round 

hat with a falcon feather, a wide belt—all this adorns the figure 
of the dancing youth. 


was worn by Kosciuszko, our great hero, the Chief of 
the First Rising? One thing is certain: its admirable 
cut and the decorative arrangement of colors stirs the 
wearer's sprightliness and fantasy. The cap alone puz- 
zles one by its color and old-time aspect. The tuft of 
peacock feathers and colored ribbons reminds one of an 
Indian's head-dress improved by a stage costumer. The 
square-crowned cap called in Polish "rogatywka", known 
to Siberian tribes and forming part of Chinese ritual 
attire, was worn of old by the highest classes of Polish 
society. Today it is the headgear of the country folk. 

The "sukmana" or cloak of white cloth with a wide 
red hem and ornate collar covering the shoulders is of 
very ancient origin. Similar collars appear on the bas- 
reliefs of Persia, similar folded-back sleeves in Mon- 
golia. Such were the origins of the Polish nobleman's 
dress. 

But even this guise does not satisfy the Cracovian. So 
he dons a cap of knitted wool and a blue jerkin, girds 
himself with a broad leather belt, thickly studded with 
brass spikes, or else with a narrow belt with loosely 
hanging brass rings. In olden days these had a magic 
significance. They drove away evil spirits. Today they 
are an ornament. 

Elaboration is even greater in the woman's costume. 
The white embroidery of her bonnet and “koszula” or 
chemise, which does duty also as a blouse, contrasts 
with the strings of red coral beads and the colored 
ribbons. The woolen skirt of “tibet”, a very fine and 
costly cloth of virgin wool is gay with color and the 
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golden bodice or sleeveless jerkin shines like the armor 
of a knight. 


What a memorable sight is that of a Cracovian wed- 
ding procession, dashing past blossoming orchards and 
blue-washed cottages! With singing and music it rolls 
up to the Rynek or Central Square in Cracow and comes 
to a standstill before that most beautiful of Polish 
churches—St. Mary's. The bride in her showy crown of 
gewgaws, flowers and ribbons resembles an exotic prin- 


Painting by Zofia Stryjenska 


Rich attire of the Cracow bridegroom in typical kerezye аг 
cape-like collar with gold embroidery and peacock feathers on his cap. 


cess. Peacock feathers wave in the breeze, ribbons 
flutter, brass rings jingle on broad belts, the rumble of 
the wagons and the clatter of the horses’ hooves mingle 
with the singing of the bridesmaids and the music of 
the village band... . None can resist the charm of this 
native pageantry displayed against the background of 
Cracow's majestic architecture. 

From there let us pass to the ancient principality of 
the Primates of Poland, Lowicz. Notwithstanding the 
proximity of Warsaw and the comparatively high stand- 
ard of local agriculture, the costumes here have main- 
tained all their exuberance and color, all their specific 
character. 

One cannot but admire the comely Lowicz girls, whose 


dress, despite its gaudiness, is marked by a certain 
moderation combined with simplicity. There is a fan- 
tastic play of colors in the stiff pleated skirt—it recalls 
the third phase of the crinoline—in the wide aprons 
lavishly trimmed with braid, the brocaded bodice, the 
flowery embroidery of the "koszula" or chemise-blouse, 
the corals, the beads, the braid and, if the girl happens 
to be a bride, a majestic wedding crown of stiffened 
muslin, tinsel and flowers. The dress bespeaks infinite 
patience, intuitive art and pride of freedom. It is a 
labor of love. When a Lowicz girl walks by in her 
pleated skirt one has to make room for her, she takes 
up so much space. 

— Му good woman, you are taking up the whole 
roadway ! 

— Well, can’t I afford to? 

She can. Her dress is evidence not only of her 
aesthetic taste but also of her easy circumstances. 

To appreciate the full beauty of the Lowicz folk one 
should see the splendid procession on Corpus Christi 
day at Lowicz. Imagine a bright sunny day, a countless 
mass of humanity, shimmering beribboned banners flut- 
tering overhead. In between the men’s white and black 
cloaks all the colors of the rainbow appear in turn—the 
children recall the infantas pictured by Velasquez, the 
women look like the butterflies and bright flowers of our 
Polish fields and meadows. 


Painting by Zofia Stryjenska 


Lowicz woman's costume. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ANTI-SEMITISM IN POLAND 


HERE is no anti- 

Semitism in 

Soviet Russia; 
Poland, on the other 
hand, is one of the 
most anti-Semitic 
countries in the world. 
In Soviet Russia 
everybody enjoys 
equality of rights— 
social justice prevails 
and exploitation is un- 
known. This is how 
the Communistic press 
all over the world con- 
trasts conditions in 
Russia and in Poland. 

However, the fact 
remains that 99 per- 
cent of the Polish 
Jews, deported to the 
USSR in 1939, after 
the signing of the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov pact, 
now prefer to return 
to Poland even though 
the Russians are will- 
ing to grant them 
Soviet citizenship. 

It is furthermore a 
well - established fact 
by now that tens of thousands of Polish Jews were 
hidden during the German occupation by the Poles; this 
act was punishable by: death. Those who knew of a 
hiding place of a Jew and did not report it to the Gestapo 
were sent to concentration camps and their property 
‘was confiscated. It is evident, therefore, that hundreds 
of thousands—perhaps even millions—oi Poles have 
risked everything to save Jews. Very little is said about 
this, but the isolated cases in which Poles betrayed Jews 
are widely publicized all over the world. 
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From the Polish-Jewish Past: 


Polish eagles featured on a curtain in 
the Synagogue at Przedborze, Poland. 


Another detail deserves attention. The Jews in Poland 
are still waiting for the return of their property stolen 
during the war. It is highly significant that one govern- 
mental department administers both German and Jewish 
property in Poland. It is hardly necessary to ‘explain 
why the problem of Jewish property should be treated 
on a different level than the German "acquisitions." A 
special department should be established in which the 
return of Jewish property could be handled with more 
efficiency. Could this problem of Jewish property be 
one of the reasons why the Warsaw Government does 
not place any obstacle in the way of Jewish emigration 
from Poland? There is reason to believe, however, that 
emigration of Jews would stop instantly should the 
Jews, after leaving Poland, blame the Warsaw Govern- 
ment for anti-Semitic outbreaks. 


It is significant that before the war the majority of 
Polish Jews were against the emigration of the Jewish 
population from Poland to Palestine, because they con- 
sidered Poland as their homeland. The Jewish socialist 
organization, the “Bund”, was very strongly opposed to 
a Jewish Palestinian State. It is worth mentioning that 
the "Bund" received more Jewish votes and mandates 
during the elections of 1938-1939 to the municipal gov- 
ernment than any other Jewish organization which par- 
ticipated in the elections. We should bear in mind that 
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this took place when 
the Jews constituted 
about 11 percent of 
the entire population 
of Poland. At present 
there are no Jewish 
organizations oppos- 
ing the emigration of 
Jews from Poland in 
spite of the pseudo- 
friendly attitude of 
the Warsaw Govern- 
ment towards the 
Jews and even though 
the = percentage son 
Jews in Poland has 
fallen to about one- 
quarter of one percent. 
The reasons for such 
a state of affairs go 
much deeper than the 
Warsaw Government 
is ready to admit. 


From the Polish-Jewish Past: 


Flag of the Jewish volunteer unit in the 
Polish Uprising of 1831. 


Several months ago it was announced that Poland 
had been divided into 17 military districts headed by 
Russian generals. This measure was explained by the 
need of combatting banditry and pogroms. Simultane- 
ously, numerous Russian troops were brought to Poland. 
The Soviet Government wants to show that Poland is 
incapable of suppressing the pogroms by using its own 
forces and that the Russian troops are indispensable for 
the protection of the Jewish population. While support- 
ing the persecution of the Jews, Russia is trying to 
direct the general 
discontent into 
one channel — 
against the Jews. 

It is also a strik- 
ing fact that while 
Jews are permitted 
to leave Poland, 
Polesare not 
granted passports. 
Persons arriving 
in the USA re- 
cently explain this 
very clearly: The 
Communists are 
anxious to get rid 
of the Jews not 
only in Russia but 
also in all coun- 
tries under their 
control. This is 
the reason for or- 
ganizing fictitious 
anti - Semitic po- 
groms. The recent 
court trial in Cra- 
cow may serve as 
proof of the role 
which the Govern- 
ment plays in the 
Jew-baitingaction. 
Among 5 defen- 
dants there were 


From the Polish-Jewish Past: 


Wall lamp in the Lwow Synagogue show- 
ing Polish motifs and at top the Sobieski 
coat of arms, Janina. 


(Cont. on page 15) 


s REP ORE EOIN WARSAW 7 


by RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


This wreck of the King Zygmunt 111 column in the Castle Square is all that remains of what was once a Warsaw landmark. 


ORKING in the rubble of devastated Warsaw, 

Poles recently uncovered the cornerstone of the 

great Cathedral of Warsaw showing the date of 
its laying—in the year 1370. And in that cornerstone lies 
the spirit of Poland. 


Carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers; men, women and 
children working in the ruins are heartened by the sym- 
bol of this monument. It is a symbol of faith and per- 
severance throughout the intervening years up to the 
historic Warsaw Uprising of August, 1944 and the 
present determination to rise again to prominence and 
respect. 


The Warsaw of today has changed a great deal since 
last fall. Unlimited toil and almost superhuman effort 
by every citizen from 6 to 60 has gone into the rejuvena- 
tion of this metropolitan center of life in Poland. 


But in a city with 96 percent of its 15,000 buildings 
at least partially damaged leaving only 600 undamaged, 
and with more than half of the damaged 14,400 buildings 
completely destroyed, there remains a great deal of 
cleaning up to do before rebuilding can be expedited. 
Therefore to the casual eye, actual results still appear 
meagre. Only those who saw Warsaw just a few months 
ago can appreciate its re-awakening. A newcomer would 
not appreciate the extent of the city’s achievement for 
he would be overwhelmed by the vastness of the work 
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that still remains to be done. 

And yet the busy purposeful activity in the streets can 
leave no one unimpressed; it bristles with the indomi- 
table Polish spirit, the same spirit that fearlessly chal- 
lenged the Nazi war machine. 

The cleaning of the streets has been going on for 
months. Last fall pedestrians welcomed the day when 
they could enjoy the luxury of walking on cleaned side- 
walks. But when the sidewalks were cleaned, it wasn’t 
long before they were crowded off again. Whenever 
there was a building that could be made habitable or 
wherever space could be cleared to build a low shallow 
shop or storeroom with salvaged stones and bricks of 
once great buildings, the workmen would immediately 
take over. 

And to these workmen Warsaw owes its rebirth. Last 
fall the Hotel Polonia gleamed by itself in the darkness 
of Warsaw. Today Jan Kowalski, the John Smith of 
Poland, is greeted by many lighted shop windows and 
brightened street lamps after dark. 

The street vendors of a few months ago are now small 
shop proprietors, the bakers who sold their few breads, 
cakes and sausages on rubble strewn pavements or on 
blasted roads are now running cafes. One by one small 
shops are being opened and shopkeepers and caterers 
work late into the night. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Little by little sections of the 
destroyed city assume an ap- 
pearance of life and activity 
almost approaching gaiety. The 
bright lights and the sounds of 
gay folk music emanating from 
makeshift cafes give the people 
a vision of a new and greater 
city. Even the tooting of auto- 
mobile horns and all the busy 
sounds of traffic denoting life 
and movement are now rel- 
ished. 


There are ten new trackless 
trolleys brightening the busy 
traffic scene. But the old trol- 
leys continue to operate on the 
bumpy tracks, battered and of 
ancient vintage but neverthe- 
less serviceable to the desper- 
ate city. For the most part, 
however, burden carriers are 
composed of V-shaped carts 
and wagons and even human carriers weighted down 
with huge bundles. 


Shops are a fantastic sight among the heaps of debris: 
and half toppling walls, with their artistically arranged 
shop windows. These windows usually contain 90 per- 
cent of the shop’s entire stock. And the prices are so 
high that the shops can hold on to their merchandise 
for several days. Therefore Jan Kowalski may look, but 
rarely can he buy. A fancy little cake costs 30 zlotys, a 
small cup of coffee 30 zlotys. 


Jan may earn from 1000 to 1200 zlotys a week if he 
is a working man, or 5000 a month if he has a profession. 
So luxuries are not for him. The foreigner with dollars 
or pounds to spend in Warsaw will pay for his food 
alone in one day as much as many Poles earn in two 
weeks. And to most of the 700,000 people of Warsaw, a 
good diet still remains a dream. 


Plans for the new Warsaw are fabulous. Already blue- 
prints have been drawn to make Warsaw the most 
modern city in the world. How long will it take? Ten 
years, perhaps. By then they hope to have a city fit to 
dazzle the еуез of the world. All of the land of Warsaw 
has been nationalized, all structures will have to be built 
in keeping with the basic plan of the new city. The 
property will be leased and while the builder or tenant 
owner may own the building, he may have only a long 
term lease on the land. 


The plans envisage government buildings grouped for 
inter-accessibility, with broad avenues and open spaces. 
Special attention will be given to the Vistula river front, 
transit and transportation facilities and business sec- 
tions. To help foot the bill taxes have been imposed upon 
the population of Warsaw. Ten percent in all Warsaw 
cafes is to go toward the rebuilding of the capital. 


Ten years seems such a long time to rebuild a city, 
but progress must necessarily be slow. Few of the 
trucks and equipment brought into the city can be util- 
ized for cleaning up the city. Food and farm supplies 
and material for bridges and highways must be handled 
first. Even gangs of workmen in bombed out sewers 
deep under the streets of Warsaw work with worn-out 
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Dream of the future: Projected bridge across the Vistula. 


hand shovels, baskets and tiny dump carts. The amazing 
thing is that the job is accomplished. 


Material things, however, are not all the necessity 
involved in the reconstruction of a city. The people 
themselves must be revitalized, and more than that 
Poland must replace the key men annihilated ‘by the 
systematic butchery of the invaders. Thirty percent of 
the population has been killed, most of the victims having 
been carefully selected for their eminence: engineers, 
educators, scientists, judges, doctors, civil servants and 
others who form the backbone of society. 


Similarly, a whole generation of children was under- 
mined. 30,000 died during the Warsaw Uprising alone 
and who can tell how many lost their lives in other towns 
in sealed railway cars that made up the long trains 
headed for nowhere. The toll in prison camps and prisons 
for children, especially the dreaded “Straflager für 
Kinder" where children between eight and fourteen years 
of age were sent for such offenses as showing their 
tongues to the Germans, remains unknown and will 
probably never be unearthed. 


But it is with the remaining children that Poland's 
problem and duty is today. There are in Warsaw alone 
90,000 children, living in orphanages or day schools or 
among the ruins with their working parents. Facilities 
for their care and education are meagre. Of the 40,000 
children of school age only 21,000 attend school. This is 
an important problem for Poland because the eminence 
of any nation depends almost entirely on its educational 
system for progress. 


When welfare workers began their round-up of all 
orphaned children they learned that these kids lived their 
youth on the fringe of hell. They were found scrounging 
for food like animals among the debris and garbage, and 
huddling together for warmth in the cellars. Outside 
of the terrible toll of tuberculosis which has gripped half 
of them (latest figures show T. B. up 30096 throughout 
the country) they are gripped more horribly with a fear 
which has left a quirk in their personality. But they 
are eager, if given a chance, to grasp again at their lost 
childhood and. to forget the horror and privation of the 
chaotic war years. 


The Teaching Of Polish In Connecticut 


by SISTER MARY EDWINA, F.S.S.J. 


ORMAL teaching of Polish 

in the state of Connecticut 

dates back to the latter part 
of the 19th century, when the 
parochial schools were found- 
ed. The teaching of Polish in 
the public high schools how- 
ever, has been but recently 
added to the curriculum, offer- 
ing an opportunity especially 
to Americans of Polish descent 
to study the language of their 
forefathers. But this was not 
the first work in that field, for 
letters, manuscripts and vari- 
ous historical records prove 
that the study of Polish had 
been undertaken by Connecti- 


cuts most prominent sons, 
many years earlier. 
The first pioneer whose 


study of Polish enriched American poetry by his trans- 
lations was James Gates Percival (1795-1856) of Ken- 
sington, Connecticut. A graduate of Yale, a physician, 
geologist, lexicographer and poet, he undertook the 
study of Polish. This was a difficult task, as there 
was no Polish-English dictionary at that time. Un- 
daunted by the drawbacks, he reached the Polish lan- 
guage through the channels of other Slavonic languages. 
Here he found an open field for work. The works of 
contemporary Polish poets, the great Mickiewicz and 
Stowacki, offered ample opportunity for his alert mind. 
On December 14, 1840, he published in the New Haven 
Daily Herald, two of the Crimean Sonnets of Mickiewicz. 
Percival translated back into literal English Mickiewicz’s 
Polish translation of Byron’s Childe Harold’s Farewell. He 
also improvised on the works of Słowacki, using two 
lines as a theme substantiating it with his own thoughts. 

The diary of Elihu Burritt preserved at the American 
Antiquarian Society, in Worcester, Massachusetts, in- 
cludes an entry which further proves the early study of 
Polish. It reads: “Learned forty words of Polish today.” 
Elihu Burritt was also a native of Kensington, Connecti- 
cut. A blacksmith by trade who looked upon language 
as new windows on the world, he was better known as 
the Learned Blacksmith. 

One other of the same period must be mentioned for 
his translation of one of the most inspiring poems to 
young people. William James Linton, born in 1812 in 
London, lived in Hamden, Connecticut. He was a cele- 
brated engraver of the Appledore Press, Hamden-by- 
New Haven. His was the first translation of Mickiewicz’s 
"Ode to Youth," which he published in Scribner’s 
Anthology of European Verse in 1883. Here is a quotation 
from that inspiring poem: 

“O Youth! give me thy wings, 

That I may mount aloft from this dread earth 
And soar to where Enthusiasm flings 

Its light on nobler things, 

Waking new blossoms of most wondrous worth 
And blessing Hope with dreams of her beloved ones. 
Together then, young friends! 

Though steep and slippery be the path, 

Though Violence or Weakness you prevent: 

Let Wrath be vanquished by diviner Wrath, 


Klub Polski (1946) at Warren Harding High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Photographed are 
40 out of a total membership of 70. 


And wrestle in Youth with 
Weakness, till her charms be spent!” 

In our times Dr. Arthur P. Coleman born in 1897 in 
Seymour, Connecticut was the first American of non- 
Slavic origin to obtain a doctor’s degree in Slavonic 
languages in an American University. 

His particular interest in Polish took him to Cracow 
and Warsaw Universities. His first literary work, pub- 
lished in 1935, was a metrical translation in collabora- 
tion with his wife, Marion Moore Coleman, of Malczew- 
ski's well-known border ballad, Матуа. Other translations 
that followed were Slowacki's early drama Mary Stuart 
and Fredró's popular comedy Maidens Vows. At a later 
date he wrote articles on contemporary books and authors 
of Poland in two volumes, As I Look at the New Polish Books 
(1936-1937 and 1937-1938), which were followed by 
Polish Books of 1938-1939. In 1940 again with Marion 
Moore Coleman, he wrote Mickiewicz in English, a study. 
of English and American opinion of Mickiewicz (1822- 
1922). He is also the author of numerous articles in 
recent periodicals and books as well as of a number of 
historical studies published separately. Dr. Coleman is 
co-author with Dr. Maria Patkaniowska of The Essentials 
of Polish Grammar (1944). At present Dr. Coleman is 
professor of Polish at Columbia University. 

Formal teaching of Polish, which spread over greater 
areas than the research of the above mentioned scholars 
and included large numbers of American Connecticut 
youth, took root in the parochial schools. The growth of 
these schools resulted from the influx of Polish immi- 
grants, who, being deeply religious, built churches and 
schools in which the Polish language was taught. 

According to the Superintendent's Educational Report of 
the Diocese of Hartford for the year 1943-1944, Polish was 
taught in the elementary parochial schools of the follow- 
ing cities: Ansonia, Bridgeport, Bristol, Danbury, Derby, 
Fairfield, Hartford, Meriden, Middletown, Naugutuck 
(Union City), New Britain, New Haven, Norwich, Rock- 
ville and Stamford. The total enrollment for these schools 
for that year was 4,099, under the direction of six 
religious communities: Bernardine Sisters, Daughters of 
Mary, Felician Sisters, Franciscan Sisters of St. Joseph, 


(Continued on page 15) 


*POLAND CANNOT BECOME A COMMUNIST COUNTRY” 


(Continued from page 3) 


tions should be immune from damage. Strict adherence to 
agreements must be the binding rule and an indispensable 
factor in order and peace. Labor—which is our sacred 
duty—should be performed and, following the Papal 
Encyclicals, it should be given a just remuneration so 
that every citizen be enabled to have a decent standard 
of living for himself and for his family. Withholding of 
wages was always considered by the Church as a sin 
that cries to Heaven for vengeance. Those guilty of 
plundering, looting and thievery, of appropriating State 
and private property; those guilty of hold-ups, killings 
and robberies are placing themselves outside of society 
as dangerous outcasts. 

We must eliminate hate—which is Satan’s seed. The 
philosophy of hate is contradictory to Christian doctrine. 
It is an explosive element that disrupts private and public 
life. In all ideological controversies, as well as in poli- 
tics—hate should be considered a forbidden weapon. The 
principal law of Christ is Love, which brings together 
peoples of divergent beliefs and opinions. We must 


counteract the slogans of hate and revenge with the 
teachings of the Gospel of justice and of charity. 

Future Poland is a Poland of brotherhood where, 
obviously, there will always be divergencies of opinion 
but where at the same time a common bond will form 
an unbreakable link and a ground for mutual under- 
standing. Only then will Poland achieve social and 
political harmony, when it finds the answer to vital 
ideals and their realization in the teachings of Christ. 
Such a Poland will become a country where all its 
citizens, united by a common social program and the 
love for fatherland, will be endeavoring to install God’s 
Order, which guarantees welfare and complete freedom 
of conscience. 

Do not refuse your cooperation to Christ and to the 
Church in the work of the spiritual rehabilitation of 
Poland. Poland must become God’s country, not only 
in private life, but it must also become a State of God. 
Poland will grow to become a moral power and an 
inspiration for all European peoples only when it shall 
not yield to the temptation of Godlessness and shall 
stand by God in the final strife." 


GERMAN PRIESTS IN THE DACHAU CONCENTRATION CAMP 


(Continued from page 5) 
tried to enter but invariably encountered the resistance of 
their German colleagues. 

In the camp every restriction could be evaded fairly 
easily. It was possible to wear SS underwear and boots, 
it was possible to send letters home without camp cen- 
sorship, it was possible to bring anti-Nazi books, vodka 
or wine into the camp, it would also have been possible 
to smuggle Polish priests into the chapel in the German 
clergy Block. But nothing could be done in this respect. 
To admit the Poles would have undermined the authority 
of those in charge of the camp, it would have endangered 
the virtue of obedience toward the authorities. In vain 
did Polish priests knock at the hard hearts of their 
German coníreres, in vain did they quote from the 
Scriptures ; the Germans had a standard reply: 

“Mein Lieber, es geht nicht! . . 

This was a very sweet reply. For sometimes an 

impulsive German clergyman would simply bark: 
"Mensch, hau ab! . . 

And the saddened Polish priest would leave with 
bitterness in his heart and standing under the window 
of the chapel from the side of Block 18, he would whisper 
prayerful words in an attempt to forget or at least not 
think ill of that strange man from under the same sign 
of the cross. 

This went on for a long time. 

It sometimes happened that one of the priests suc- 
ceeded in eluding the severe watchfulness of his German 
companions or in softening their hearts by an unusually 
convincing argument from the Bible, and managed to 
celebrate mass in the “German” chapel. For long after- 
ward he would walk around the camp in a halo of a 
miracle worker, evoking wonder and mild jealousy among 
his colleagues. 

This defiant attitude of German priests toward their 
Polish colleagues lasted a long time, until the gradual 
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and increasingly evident twilight of German superiority 
in the wide world and the twilight of the authority of 
the camp command set in. The German priests also 
began to retreat slowly from their obdurate stand, al- 
though with obvious reluctance. They finally could be 
persuaded to admit Polish priests and Polish lay prisoners 
into the chapel, but they did it in the manner of a rich 
man into whose house a very poor relation has invited 
himself. One cannot help receiving him for what would 
the neighbors say, but let him know that he is only 
tolerated here... 

So now Polish services began to be held in the “Ger- 
man" chapel. It filled with crowds of Polish prisoners, 
while German priests assumed the role of something 
like policemen regulating traffic with the demeanor of 
a tough sergeant. Observing them and their behavior, 
it was hard to resist the impression that we were really 
being treated like poor relations who were being taken 
in out of charity and allowed to pray in "their" chapel. 
Furthermore, they acted as if Christ were a leader who 
delivered his Sermon on the Mount in the hard spirit 
of thunderous commands. 


Although they refrained from insulting expressions, 
they did not conceal their alleged, loftily scornful supe- 
riority over Polish prisoners. In conversations on 
religious subjects, they constantly adopted a boastful 
tone, even if the problem of Christian humility was the 
subject under discussion. 

This not very flattering description of German priests 
in our camp would, however, be unfair, if one were not 
to add to it. It was also possible to find among them 
men who had a high regard for Christian culture and 
whose holy Franciscan character evoked respect. Unfor- 
tunately, there were few of them. 


But we were happy that at least these few had found 
their way into our camp. 


GENERAL BOR-KOMOROWSKI HAILED 


(Continued from page 3) 
to a free life for all the blood shed on all the battlefields 
of this most awful of wars. 
General Bor has. come to the United States asking 
nothing, but his very presence has given American public 
opinion an opportunity to express the hope that Poland 


AS A SYMBOL OF POLISH FREEDOM 


will finally receive the justice to which she is entitled 
for the greatest sacrifice of blood made in the course 
of mankind's history. One cannot doubt that these voices 
will tip the scales of justice and that the day will come 
when the star of true freedom will once again shine 
over Poland. 


(Continued from page 13) 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, and Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 

In these schools Polish is taught as a modern foreign 
language. This is a realization of the ideal for which the 
educators and language specialists are clamoring today, 
that is, to begin the study of a foreign language in the 
earlier period of the child's training. 

The study of Polish was not confined to the parochial 
schools. It found its way into the curriculum of public 
secondary schools. 

At the request of a large number of Americans of 
Polish descent, Polish became incorporated into the daily 
high school program in the state of Connecticut in Sep- 
tember 1937, in the city of Meriden, and in September 
1938, in Bridgeport. 

On October 26, 1936, the Board of Education of Meri- 
den, Connecticut, agreed to include the Polish language 
in its high school curriculum. At the outset, two classes 
with an enrollment of 56 pupils were taught by a very 
capable and qualified teacher, Miss Regina Okleyewicz, 
a graduate of Columbia, and a former student of the 
Universities of Cracow, Poland, and of Grenoble, France. 
-However. because of a lack of pupils, classes were dis- 
continued in 1943. The enrollment during the six years 
of existence was 244 students. 

In Bridgeport, Connecticut, at the request of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the United Polish Societies, Polish was 
adopted in the high school curriculum on February 14, 
1938 and offered at Warren Harding High School to 
those desiring it. This was made possible through the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Bronistaw L. Smykowski, an 
active civic leader who addressed the Board of Educa- 
tion and invited Dr. Arthur P. Coleman of Columbia 
University to support the petition. Both advocated the 
language for the following reasons: 1. Use Value—Per- 
sons in professions and business in a community with 
a large group of foreign-born find familiarity with the 
language extremely useful. 2. Cultural Value— Polish 


THE TEACHING OF POLISH IN CONNECTICUT 


people point with pride to Sienkiewicz, author of Quo 
Vadis, and Reymont, author of The Peasants, both Nobel 
Prize winners and writers of international renown. The 
key to any cultural wealth is its language. 3, Educa- 
tional Value—The intrinsic educational value of study- 
ing a language other than one’s native tongue is debat- 
able. Some feel there is a great deal of value, others deny 
it. Granted the value, however, it is held that a pupil 
will get a great deal more out of studying a language 
in which he is interested. 4. Social Value—Modern 
languages are now taught as a social science as well as 
a language science. Familiarity with the history and 
customs of outstanding people is broadening. It is con- 
tended that this can be done without in any way detract- 
ing from one’s appreciation of one’s own country. 
5. Sentiment—People of foreign birth naturally want 
their children to know the language of their ancestors 
and to develop pride in the civilization which it 
represents. 

The first class in Polish at Warren Harding High 
School was started in September 1938 with an enrollment 
of 106 students under Mr. Raymond Kwasnik, who con- 
tinued at his post until June 1940. Other teachers were: 
Mr. Ruskin, Miss Strobel, and Miss Tolczynska. In 
1943 the position was filled by Sister Mary Edwina, a 
member of the Franciscan Sisters of St. Joseph, and a 
graduate of Canisius College. The present teacher studied 
at the University of Warsaw, and is continuing her work 
at Columbia University. The total enrollment for the 
eight years of existence is 478 students. This year Warren 
Harding High School is giving courses in four years of 
Polish. 

In conclusion, the following quotation from President 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s Annual Report for 1944 may 
bring forth the importance of the study of foreign lan- 
guages: “In the present world the ability to speak and 
read with ease at least one foreign language is more than 
ever necessary if the mind and imagination of American 
youth is to be set free for expansion beyond the narrow 
horizon of vocational interests and national prejudice.” 


ONE YEAR AGO 


(Continued from page 7) 
the end of military service for them. They stayed in 
the camp until they were sent in teams to work in 
different Polish Army units, some of them went to the 
United Kingdom and joined the Polish WAAFs or 
WRENs; a number, either demobilized or detailed by 
their Command, enrolled in schools and universities in 
France and Belgium. But some were still in the camp 


early this year—still waiting for their return to a free 
Poland. 

If these girls, young and old, professional and working 
class, who have sacrificed and lost everything in the battle 
of Warsaw just to be free, do not return to Poland, but 
prefer to remain abroad, they must have a compelling 
reason indeed. This reason is a desire to return only to 
a really free homeland. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ANTI-SEMITISM IN POLAND 


(Continued from page 10) 
3 members of the militia which is under orders of the 
Ministry of the Interior headed by the Communist 
Radkiewicz—one of them was the leader of the vandals. 
The verdict was very mild and there is reason to believe 
that they will not serve out their prison sentences. It is 
probable that as soon as they are released they will 
continue to stir up anti-Semitic excesses under assumed 
names. The Warsaw Government which is aided by the 
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Red Army asserts that it is unable to prevent the out- 
break of the pogroms, for which the “reactionary ele- 
ments” are blamed. The steady flow of Polish Jews 
into the British and American zones of occupation in 
Germany is causing a great deal of trouble, particularly 
to the British. But this is what the Soviet Government 
is after—to make the Palestinian problem more acute 
and more difficult for the British Government. 
(—Poland Fights) 
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